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Design for Darned Panel—L. Humphrey 


NEEDLE POINT, PATCHWORK AND DARNED 
DESIGNS 

Ida Wells Stroud 
—., a design has been executed on paper, whether 
it is done in black and white or color, no matter how 
beautiful it may he as a design, it does not entirely satisfy, 
because it is not complete,—it is not the finished product. 
The illustrations shown here were created by a design class 
in the Newark School of Fine and Industrial Arts. This, 
by the way, is the same Fawcett School of Industrial Art 
so often mentioned here, but its name has been changed to 
that above. Each of these designs was made for a definite 
purpose, the student deciding before beginning to work up 

the pattern just what he or she wanted to make. 

There were to be no limits or restrictions as to the 
objects made excepting that they must be something at least 
as large as eighteen by twenty-four inches. When finished, 
«almost all were decidedly larger. Some wished to make 
screens, or wall panels, and others, curtains, runners, 
hooked rugs and a bed spread. The problem was started 
by each student making a small rough sketch, one that 
would show in a general way, the shape and proportions of 
the object desired. Fitness to purpose was stressed as well 
as all the principles of design. In some cases several of 
these sketches were required before we were ready to pro- 


ceed to the larger piece. This much ground being gained, 
the large charcoal drawings followed next. As a time saver 
the dark masses were inked in, then the charcoal tone 
rubbed over all the panel, including the inked portions, 
the lighter tones wiped out with a chamois or a stump and 
the white shapes with a kneaded rubber. 

After all edges had been carefully studied and cleaned 
up so they were sharp and clear, the drawings were sprayed 
with fixatif and transferred to the material from which the 
finished article was to be made. On the screens which were 
of compo board this was an easy process,—for carbon paper 
was laid over the board, then the charcoal design and on 
top of this was placed tracing paper, this protected the 
drawing as the pencil passed over all the lines as seen 
through the tracing paper. For the pieces executed in 
patchwork it was necessary to make the tracing and cut it 
up into pieces to be used as patterns for the different 
shapes. Some of these were cut in colored paper and the 
shapes moved about until what seemed the best arrange- 
ment was secured. Designs were traced on to the burlap for 
the hooked rugs. Some of those doing the cross stitch pat- 
terns preferred to outline the design in a running stitch 
sewing the paper on to the canvas and then tearing off the 
paper leaving the stitches to show the pattern. Others 
counted the stitches; this however, is a much more laborious 
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Design for Needlepoint Wall Panel—R. Baldwin 


R. Baldwin 
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Oil Panel for Screen—George Foy 


Hooked Panel—Sally Lord 
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Photo of the finished textile made by Miss R. Toms eG 
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Constance L. Reed 
Sketch for three-paneled Screen, executed in silk patchwork 


way. The needle point work should be done with the piece 
in a frame to avoid drawing the material out of shape and 
ending up with the whole piece on a diagonal. 

Those patterns to be darned into theatrical gauze must 
first be traced on to squared paper, heavily, so that the lines 
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Sketch for Hooked Rug—Pauline V. Francis 


may be seen through the gauze after it has been carefully 
and closely basted to the paper. The threads of wool or 
silk are then darned back and forth to cover the shapes. 
It is not necessary to cover all the gauze or to take up only 
one thread at a time,—several may be covered in one stitch 
and some fairly large spaces look well not darned at all, 
especially when the piece is lined with a beautiful color of 
silk. The shimmer as seen through may be quite lovely. 
In almost all of these dark parts were blue or blue violet, 
as these colors combine so beautifully with almost any 
others. It is easier to bring about a good color scheme 


when keeping the darks of cool color and using the warmer 
ones lighter and the very bright ones in small spots. 


Darning on Theatrical Gauze—M. Fredericks 


Oil Paint on Canvas, Decorative Panel—Elsie Kull 
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Design for Needlepoint Panel—G. Uchtman H. Haupt 
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Patchwork Panel for a Curta 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR CREATIVE WORK 


Bessie Moore 
East View Junior High School, White Plains, N. Y. 


Junior High School pupils have passed the stage when 
they dare and attempt to draw anything that may help them 
to express their ideas but they have not had sufficient prac- 
tice to acquire perfect technique. They look with disgust 
at their poor image, see its faults, declare they can’t draw 
anyway, and very often “give up.” 

In order to hold the interest of children of this age while 
they were being taught the mechanics of drawing, I have 
used a series of games. When each classroom door closes, 
it shuts the group into a different world. The science room 


Dorothy Cotter 


Mary Gerhard 


next door may be a world of discovery and of facts, but the 
art room is a place of imagination very unlike the every 
day world. In this design sphere, horses on paper may 
prance and be appreciated although they are horses at 
which jockies might scoff. Birds or flowers of unnatural 
species may flourish likewise, if they are interesting, amus- 
ing, or possibly really beautiful. In this atmosphere all 
acquired knowledge may be used and the child need not‘be 
too literal. 

This world is governed through art terms and rules of 
technique. Order, carefulness, and neatness are so neces- 
sary to secure satisfying results of art expression that they 
carry over and apply to conduct. 

Criticism there must be and classification of work but 
of a sort to spur on and not to discourage. 


Florence Judd 


Mary Bryden Viola Amthor Nancy Walker 
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William Ely 


One direction—we must pretend—don’t laugh—for we 
are going to produce a movie where the quality of the pic- 
ture is entirely up to you. Therefore it is up to you to 
make it a good show, or a funny show, or just a common- 
place, stupid one. We will hang the curtain somewhere in 
your head, over your nose, or behind your left ear, wherever 
your imagination lies. I’ve written the scenario and if you 
are ready, we'll start the production. 

Scenario:—A school child, who, tired of books and of the 
teacher’s voice, decided to leave it all and simply dash to- 
ward the way-off, far away hill. (She, or he) climbed to 
its summit, threw himself down, and looked before him, not 
behind him, for behind him lay school and consequences. 
(She, he) saw before him a greater hill and growing on this 
hill such a queer tree. Its branches quite filled all the space 
within his vision but in a rhythmic manner. As they 
swayed in the breeze, they played a lullaby tune. It was a 
lullaby tune because the sun was sliding down behind that 
next far away hill. 

If the tree was curious, its leaves were more so. They 
were unlike any orchard or garden leaf. Sometimes they 
looked like hearts or maybe a lance, or perhaps the child 
thought they were harps which played that lullaby tune. 
Some birds flew into sight but very strange birds at that, 
as once having made their appearance, they just seemed to 
fill up space and join the rhythmic chorus. 

Harold Hayes, that’s the teacher’s voice even on the hill- 
top, “Where do we find oyster beds?” “Hm the 
mountain tops.” 

Take paper and pencil and run off another reel of your 
picture with a queer rhythmic tree with its queerer leaves, 
its two hills and maybe the birds. 

Houdini is dead but then we can do tricks. Why mourn? 
Now ladies and gentlemen, in a very short time we will 
produce the necessary birds and animals to start a circus, 
comic. 

Helper one, in the front seat, will before the hour is up, 
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have an oblong elephant I am sure. You, helper two, make 
a jolly oblong horse upon which the children may ride, 
twenty-five cents extra for the thrill. You, other helpers, 
may make a surprise entry. But remember this perform- 
ance ends within an hour and upon the chalk ledge we will 
set up our comical circus. One thing we will remember. 
We must fill space interestingly for we have our reputation 
to establish. We do not care how we fill space, for a horse 
could have wings, a rabbit a tail, or a mouse could have 
tusks, only each bird or beast must be well balanced and 
either beautiful or comical enough to attract attention or 
get us a newspaper write up. 

(The cast of the Egyptian cat, from the Metropolitan 
Art Museum sits by the side of a French Pottery Rabbit and 
to stimulate interest in animal drawing, we started the 
Egyptian Cat and the French Rabbit with this tale.) 

The Egyptian Cat and the French Rabbit sat side by 
side on the desk in the art room at East View Junior High. 
Said the lean Egyptian cat to the plump French rabbit, “I 
live for four o’clock and the peace and calm which descends 
over this building because then, in spite of my cast, I can 
at least think. My cast, how I hate it! To have to sit all 
day so straight on this hard block when I do adore soft 
cushions. Some of these American infants, whispering, 
wiggling, savages, I would give a Nile rat for the pleasure 
of giving them a deep scratch or at least I would love to 
spit at a few. French rabbit, you look so contented. Is 
that china carrot as pleasant as gum?” 

“Yes, Egyptian cat, it makes me happy and it is much 
better form than gum chewing, and as I chew I dream of 
the world of bone and flesh rabbits. Sometimes when I get 
a strong whiff of spearmint from the mouth of the person 
in the front desk, I can almost imagine myself in a green 
thicket.”” And then silence. The Egyptian Cat and the 
French Rabbit fell to pondering the same old question— 
Will we be knocked off the desk tomorrow? Could we 


stand another fall? 
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Blakeley Ruesch 


Daily, yes, four times daily you people look at the big 
apartments that are going up at the end of our street. 
What do you see? What are you thinking about as you 
stand there staring toward those big buildings? How 
would you label your thoughts as you pause on your way 
to and from school to see what has been added since your 
last trip down the hill? 

It is fascinating to watch this scene. Those vertical, 
quiet walls and the lusty, noisy workmen who always make 
the diagonal lines in the picture, making it alive and worth 
watching. Take the materials on your desk and let your 
fingers record on paper your thoughts and mind pictures of 
that construction. 

If we design trees, flowers, birds or anything else under 
the sun and our objects fit well into our picture, carrying 
out design principles, they are correctly drawn even if the 
finished drawing does not say the same to some one else who 
looks at it. We are going to design flowers but first I’ll 
tell you a story that you may get this point. Get it forever 
—possible! You remember that famous boy who exchanged 
his cow for a bean, and you remember how he got into that 
other land behind the clouds. Here he walked until he came 
to a huge giant’s house where the giant’s wife spied him and 
dashed out to hurry him on to safety. But that historic 
youth saw in the cement sidewalk in front of the giant’s 
house a strange picture and he would not move until the 
giant’s wife had hurriedly explained that it was the giant’s 
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emblem. “It was a blazing star,’ she said, because the 
giant’s grandfather had been a famous astronomer. 

The youth was satisfied and ran off down the street 
where he saw a big house and there was the same design on 
the side of the chimney. Jackie, for if I remember cor- 
rectly, this famous boy was Jackie Coogan, rang the bell 
and a pleasant woman answered. ‘Does a giant live here?” 
said Jackie. “No, indeed,” said the woman, “My husband 
is the giant’s chauffeur.” “Why have you the pattern on 
your chimney that the giant has on his sidewalk?” said 
Jackie. “Why! that is my husband’s insignia. See, the 
general in the design. My husband’s grandfather was a 
great soldier.” 

Jackie took a refreshing drink from the giant’s chauf- 
feur’s well and traveled on. “What a queer gate in front 
of that house. That same design on it,” said Jackie. Be- 
hind the gate an old man was working in a garden. “What 
does that thing on the gate mean?”’ shouted Jackie. 

The old man looked up and replied, “That is our family 
coat of arms, my boy. It is you see, a picture of a huge 
engine. My grandfather was a famous engineer and I run 
the giant’s furnace myself.” ‘I don’t see it,” said Jackie 
Coogan,”’ these people are cuckoo. The same design means 
three different things to three different people. I’m going 
back down that famous highway. I’m kind of scared. Home 
for me!” 

(Continued on Page 172) 
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Donald Mitchell 
(Continued from Page 170) 


St. Nick looked at the calendar. Christmas a month 
away. “Ha,” said he, “I must check up on my lists.”’ How 
have these darling monkeys been behaving? My lists fill 
such enormous files now. How am I going to keep these 
kids straight? Yes, I’m going to get a force of photograph- 
ers and take their pictures. The picture I shall fasten to 
their deportment card. Who knows but that someday I’ll 
have to get their finger prints, a very simple matter as they 
have so many about. I’m not going to get a sleepy picture 
either. Don’t I always see these children tucked into bed? 
I want a jolly lot of pictures of kids, skating, sliding or 
skiing, and really, I believe I shall have some pictures of 
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myself taken this season. I wonder if I do keep my age. I 
know just the plan to use to get live snaps. Draw a well 
proportioned rectangle. Draw the diagonals, through the 
center, put a vertical and horizontal line which touches the 
two sides of the rectangle. I must allow the use of any line 
which runs at right angles to these other lines. You see I 
know that sleeping children always lie horizontally and if 
my pictures are to be of active ones they will be in a diag- 
onal direction. To be sure arms, legs and lines of clothing, 
etc., may follow any of the other guide lines in the rectangle. 
All the main lines of their bodies must follow these within 
the: rectangle, and what’s more, I know it can be done. 
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DESIGN MODERN 
Edith M. Bushnell 


Polytechnic High School, San Francisco, Calif. 


O longer is design static. We are moving at a rapid 
pace toward what? Toward freedom in space. Trans- 
portation is revolutionized and view points are no longer 
stationary. Long ago, even in childhood, we were deceived 
when the landscape seemed to move when we traveled by 
steam trains, or the train moving on the next track made 
us feel that our train had started. How many times have 
we confused the starting of the ferry boat in the next slip 
with the impression of our boat leaving the docks. 

Now comes the impressions we accumulate by our ex- 
periences in traveling by automobile. The fast changing 
landscape with impressions following each other in rapid 
succession are bound to influence the sensitive memory and 
imagination of the present and future generations. The 
vibrant changing of values and color, the continuity of im- 
pressions give this generation a progressive knowledge of 
action. The world in relation to motion. Then comes this 
later point of view in the rhythmic, beautiful sweep of the 
airplane. The freedom of the air and all its beautiful ac- 
tion. The world is born anew to the youth who travel by 
air—Life is dynamic, alive with its hazards, its color, its 
freedom. Controlled by the achievement of the human 
mind, with greater and greater accomplishments in the 
future. No accidental insincerity here. No, rather a power 
born of scientific study and a gradual overcoming and real- 
izing unconsciously the boy deducts fundamentals from ex- 
perience and, when in creative mood must, if allowed his 
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freedom, be influenced, in his creative expression by the 
achievement of the minds of his day. 

Now is a new attitude achieved in sincere creative inter- 
pretation. Organized, related, rhythmic, representation of 
these new fresh attitudes. Delightful pattern in values and 
shapes graphically presenting the truth of this new point of 
view—Dynamic, changing rapidly, and yet, leaving an in- 
delible impress upon the mind’s experience—Memories that 
were impossible before the advent of the conquest of the 
air. It resolves itself again into the fact that one’s creative 
opportunity is limited only by their intelligent understand- 
ing of man’s accomplishment. The appeal is governed by 
the general interest of the public in the immediate fact that 
inspired the creative force. So in modern advertising the 
progressive patrons, as wel! as the intelligent public, recog- 
nize advanced attitudes. These designs are one type of the 
modern interpretive work that takes into account dynamic 
influence of action in composition, value and suggestion. 

This particular group of designs is influenced by the 
point of view and reactions due to the ever changing posi- 
tion of airplane. Each object is influenced by the lack of 
a stationary, station point for the beholder. When one’s 
vision is constantly influenced by the swift movement of the 
vehicle of transportation, all objects become distorted in his 
field of vision. This visual distortion is, nevertheless, bound 
to be governed by the laws of rhythm, continuity, balance, 
and harmony, regulated by the movement of the carrier. 
Since the: fact of the construction is unchanged, it neces- 
sarily follows that the distortion of the vision is entirely a 
matter of action and point of view. By the view-point I 
mean the placing of the imaginary horizon and point of 
sight, as related to the beholder. To graphically locate this 
change in altitude it becomes a matter of keen knowledge, 
memory, and eliminating power, that only the essentials to 
intelligently interpret the action and altitude be given 
organized expression in design. 
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INSPIRATION IN DESIGN 
Edith M. Bushnell 

Polytechnic High School, San Francisco, Calif. 

HEN our youth are encouraged to really express a 

measure of the fresh, simple realization of volume in 
form that is part and parcel of the beginning of all art, then 
and only then is art born. Art, that illusive something 
that has remained a closed book to the rank and file through 
the generations, becomes a living thing in the mind and 
heart of an inspired youth. To keep this spark of inspira- 
tion pure and save it from the influence of all that destroys 
it and at the same time keep it of our day and time, is at 
once the opportunity for service of the intelligent instructor. 

The inspiration to self expression that is at once spon- 
taneous and organized is a direct result of attitudes, 
capacity, and training. The keen, alert boy of high school 
age readily follows a lead in the direction of his own world, 
where he recognizes familiar forms and trends, easily 
adapting himself to the movement nearest his own experi- 
ence. If he is properly grounded in fundamentals, is re- 
leased from all fear, and encouraged to try his wings, he has 
at once accomplished half the battle. ‘As a man thinketh” 
is not for him—he is a boy, and if the boy develops to the 
full extent of his ability, the man will take care of his own 
problems. The difficulty is in the adult understanding the 
boy and allowing him the freedom necessary to his own self- 
expression. The adult must come back, or go forward, 
which ever you choose to call it, but he must come to the 
boy’s point of view. The boy cannot think in the terms of 
yesterday, which, while an everpresent reality to the adult 
is nonexistent with the boy. 

If we are really concerned with original creative art 
then we must realize that the boy and his environment today 
will produce a new order of design.. The following designs 
will speak for themselves. They are creative in the best 

(Continued on Page 180) 
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Designs by H. King, Polytechnic High School, San Francisco, Calif. 
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Despair 
Designs by H. King, Polytechnic High School, San Francisco, Calif. 
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Hydraulic Power 


Designs by H. King, Polytechnic High School, San Francisco, Calif. 
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AN ALL-OVER PATTERN OF BUGS 


Frances Rager 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 


N Egyptian Art we find the beetle immortalized. In later 

arts we find occasional traces of bugs used in design. 
And why not? They have quite marked artistic possibili- 
ties, so using these little bits of nature for our original 
inspiration, we decided to make a novel all-over pattern 
with bugs as the central motif. 

Before we did any conventionalizing we made a more 
or less comprehensive study of realistic bugs. We noted 
the great variety of shapes, the very interesting patterns 
and tracings on their bodies, and too, the exquisite color- 
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ings. After making four or five drawings in pencil from 
nature, for personal reference, the actual creative part of 
the problem began. While keeping the true character of 
the bug, it was simplified by eliminating unnecessary detail. 
We kept the colorings and markings that were conducive of 
good design and when we felt that a change might add to 
the finished pattern, we made it. 

A definite rhythm was carried out by connecting one 
bug to its brothers by his feet, antennae, or wings. This 
made the design more compact and unified and lessened the 
possibilities of a disconnected effect. We further developed 
it by using color. We used analagous colors (colors next 
each other on the color wheel) since they gave us simul- 
taneously a variety of colors and a blending of hues. 
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Persian Embroidery in Silk, End of XVII Century 
(Courtesy Metropolitan Museum) 


INSPIRATION IN DESIGN 
(Continued from Page 175) 
sense, adding volume to organized design. They are purely 
untrammeled creative thought reduced to graphic ex- 
pression. 

The crayon used is a wax marking crayon used ordi- 
narily to mark tin cans. It is used in small lengths and on 
the side. The width determined ‘by the line desired. We 
use our charcoal in the same manner. We use P. B. char- 
coal, breaking it in short lengths, then, by pressing heavier 
on one side and very lightly on the other this medium lends 
itself to every grade of feeling in interpretation. The 
crayon reproduces while charcoal is not so successful. 
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